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Hearing  the  voice  of  one  who  cannot  be 
seen  and  speaking  to  people  who  are  in- 
visible should  put  us  in  the  right  atti- 
tude to  consider  the  theme  of  this  address, 
“The  Education  of  the  Blind  Child.”  For 
that  is  the  normal  experience  of  the  blind 
All  through  life  they  hear  voices  of  people 
whom  they  cannot  see  and  talk  to  those  of 
whose  physical  characteristics  they  have 
I no  knowledge.  This  aspect  of  blindness  is 
one  that  fills  many  with  concern  and  gives 
to  people  the  pathetic  conception  of  blind- 
ness that  so  many  have. 

Not  long  ago  I read  a book  written  by 
a French  officer  blinded  in  the  war.  It  is 
the  story  of  his  adjustment  to  an  unsee- 
ing world  and  while  he  relates  it  with  a 
fine  spirit  there  is  a poignant  pathos  as  he 
tells  of  the  wife  whose  face  he  has  never 
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seen  and  of  the  little  son  of  whom  he  writes, 
“When  he  walks  along  with  me  holding  to 
my  hand,  he  thinks  that  I am  leading  him; 
and  before  long  he  will  be  asking  me  to  read 
to  him  the  little  stories  in  his  picture  book. 

. . . But  a day  will  come  when  doubt  will 
arise,  then  the  mystery  of  the  eyes  that  do 
not  see.” 

The  problem  of  adjusting  the  person  who 
has  lost  his  sight  late  in  life  is  one  of  deli- 
cate difficulty.  Satisfaction  lies,  however, 
in  the  fact  that  it  can  so  happily  be  ac- 
complished. I wish  that  I had  time  to  tell 
you  of  many  who  have  fought  the  good 
fight  and  won.  Let  me  tell  the  story  of  one 
young  man  as  he  related  it  to  me.  He 
came  to  ask  for  permission  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  law  school.  He  said  that  he  had 
always  wanted  to  study  law  but  at  fourteen 
his  father  died  and  as  the  eldest  of  eight 
children  he  had  to  go  to  work  to  support 
the  family.  “Well,”  he  said,  “that  meant 
postponement.”  Some  years  later  when  the 
younger  children  had  found  their  places  in 
life  this  young  man  had  time  to  think  of 
his  own  ambition.  He  made  plans  to  enter 
high  school.  Then,  while  working  on  a radio, 
a wire  penetrated  his  eye  and  he  lost  his 
sight.  “Another  postponement,”  was  his 
way  of  describing  this  incident.  Later, 
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he  came  to  Perkins.  Here  his  work  has  been 
so  satisfactory  and  his  spirit  so  fine  that 
we  have  every  confidence  that  the  original 
ambition  of  this  young  man  will  be  rea- 
lized. 

That  is  the  spirit  which  makes  the  blind 
able  to  overcome  their  seemingly  appalling 
handicap.  In  many  places  about  Perkins 
Institution  one  can  see  and  feel  the  motto 
of  the  founder  of  the  school,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  “Obstacles  are  things  to  be 
overcome.”  Built  on  that  foundation  Per- 
kins Institution  can  report  that  of  the  383 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  and 
have  been  graduated  since  1878,  when  for- 
mal graduation  began,  291  are  known  to 
have  been  or  are  successful;  that  is,  self- 
supporting,  contributory  members  of  so- 
ciety. I could  tell,  if  time  permitted,  of 
many  who  have  found  high  places  in  life. 
Only  this  week  I talked  With  one  of  our 
graduates  who  is  a practicing  attorney  and 
who  told  of  a case  which  he  had  recently 
won  in  court.  Then  there  is  one  who  is  a 
highly  paid  editorial  writer  for  a large 
newspaper  syndicate.  Another  is  professor 
of  French  in  a well-known  college.  A few 
weeks  ago  I visited  the  home  of  one  of  our 
former  pupils  who  has  established  one  of 
the  largest  businesses  of  its  kind  in  the 
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country  in  which  he  lives,  a man  respected  .. 
by  the  entire  community  and  who  says  that 
he  owes  all  that  he  is  and  has  to  Perkins. 

This  man  began  business  as  a piano 
tuner,  a profession  in  which  the  blind  have 
always  excelled  and  which,  until  the  radio 
and  the  depression  ruined  it,  was  a means 
of  livelihood  to  many.  Of  course  those 
whom  I have  mentioned  are  the  exceptional 
graduates.  Others  have  to  find  self-support 
in  humbler  ways.  Mattress  making  has 
always  been  a special  trade  for  the  un- 
seeing. Their  developed  sense  of  touch 
enables  them  to  do  work  of  unusual  qua- 
lity. Others  cane  chairs,  while  stringing 
tennis  rackets  is  a newer  venture.  Some 
canvass,  others  work  in  stores  or  factories, 
while  those  skilled  in  music,  teach  or 
perform.  Some  of  the  girls  are  typists, 
while  others  do  housework,  and  those  espe- 
cially trained  are  desirable  as  mothers’ 
helpers. 

Educating  blind  boys  and  girls  is  not 
a problem.  We  have  every  facility  for 
carrying  them  just  as  far  as  their  intellec- 
tual ability  and  ambition  warrant.  The 
acute  problem  is  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  well-educated  and  vocationally  trained 
blind  person.  Too  many  people  are  afraid 
to  give  them  a chance,  or  their  sympathy 
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makes  them  feel  that  they  can  not  bear  to 
have  them  around.  That  attitude  of  the 
seeing  world  is  the  burden  of  the  blind. 
An  unseeing  man  wrote  recently  that  a man 
without  sight  works  under  a 25%  handicap, 
and  24%  of  this,  he  maintains,  is  “the 
handicap  of  sighted  people  who  believe 
that  blindness  is  a terrible  affliction.” 

I wish  that  those  who  feel  that  way  could 
come  out  to  our  school  at  Watertown  and 
see  our  boys  and  girls  at  work  and  play. 
I wish  that  you  all  could  know  something  of 
their  fine  spirit,  their  resolution  and  their 
accomplishment.  Do  come,  I mean  this  as 
a genuine  invitation;  we  are  glad  to  have 
visitors  at  any  time  because  we  want  the 
seeing  world  to  get  away  from  the  attitude 
that  those  without  sight  are  to  be  pitied. 
Too  many  people  form  their  opinions  of  the 
blind  from  the  man  holding  out  an  appeal- 
ing hat  on  the  street  corner.  There  are 
many  people  with  full  vision  standing  on 
street  corners,  doing  worse  things  than  beg- 
ging. Come  to  Perkins  and  see  happy, 
buoyant,  resolute  young  people  who  may  be 
without  the  vision  that  sees  things  of  this 
world  but  who  abound  in  the  vision  that 
enriches  and  ennobles  life. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  to  quote  our  full 
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title,  is  distinctly  a school.  It  is  not  a home 
or  an  asylum.  It  is  a residential  school  to 
which  those  visually  handicapped  come  for 
education.  In  1829  it  was  chartered  by  the  i 
legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  “for  the  ji 
purpose  of  educating  blind  persons.”  At  [i 
our  spacious  plant  in  Watertown  we  have  I 
the  facilities  for  carrying  on  a program  of  ' 
education  from  kindergarten  through  the 
high  school  of  a grade  comparable  with 
other  schools.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar curriculum  there  is  a large  place  for 
recreation,  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
vocational  work  and  a great  deal  of  musical 
training,  for  the  music  is  the  one  fine  art 
in  which  the  blind  can  participate  and 
which  they  thoroughly  enjoy. 

Our  policy  at  Perkins  is  to  carry  the 
blind  child  just  as  far  as  he  can  go  in  the 
field  of  education.  If  the  child  has  ability 
to  pursue  higher  studies  he  may  live  with 
us  and  go  to  one  of  the  nearby  universities. 
Three  boys  are  doing  so  this  year.  Others 
take  advanced  work  in  music  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  A course 
for  the  training  of  those  who  plan  to  en- 
gage in  work  for  the  blind  is  offered  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  at  Harvard 
University.  While  distinctly  a Harvard 
course  so  far  as  credit  is  concerned,  it  is 
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i?iven  at  Perkins  where  we  have  the  special 
equipment  for  this  work. 

Of  course  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
come  to  us  fall  by  the  wayside,  that  is, 
they  do  not  carry  through  to  graduation  for 
one  reason  or  another.  Some  have  not  the 
interest  in  higher  literary  studies.  They 
want  to  get  to  work.  We  have  now  a special 
opportunity  for  such  boys  through  a class 
that  provides  intensive  vocational  training. 
Here  they  learn  mattress  making,  caning, 
basketry,  weaving,  and  poultry  raising; 
but  above  all  else,  the  desire  and  the  ability 
to  work.  When  these  boys  return  to  their  re- 
spective communities  they  will  have  ac- 
quired abilities  that  will  enable  them  to 
pick  up  various  kinds  of  work  so  that  they 
can  be  self-supporting.  Likewise  the  girls 
have  opportunity  for  specialized  training 
through  Bennett  Cottage  where  practical 
domestic  science  is  taught.  Our  aim  is  to 
send  out  boys  and  girls  with  whatever  gifts 
they  may  have,  so  trained  that  they  can  be 
used  in  making  themselves  self-sustain- 
ing members  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  shall  live. 

One  of  the  factors  which  hampers  us  in 
our  aim  to  qualify  our  pupils  to  live  poised 
and  purposeful  lives  is  that  they  come  to 
us  too  late.  Too  many  parents  keep  their 
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children,  who  have  visual  trouble,  sheltered 
at  home  until  they  are  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Then  they  become  problems  in 
the  home  and  they  are  sent  to  us.  By  that 
time  they  have  deep-rooted  mannerisms  and 
the  instinct  to  learn  has  atrophied.  Pro- 
gressive education  is  revealing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  pre-school  years.  If  we  could 
have  visually  handicapped  children  for  even 
the  ordinarily  considered  school  years  we 
could  do  much  more  to  give  them  a right 
start  and  avoid  “blindisms”  which  through 
life  are  often  greater  handicaps  than 
blindness  itself. 

If  more  people  could  realize  the  happy, 
helpful  life  of  children  at  Perkins  this  added 
handicap  could  be  avoided.  Professor  Vil- 
ley  in  his  great  book  on  the  World  of  the 
Blind  states  that  seeing  people  judge  the 
blind  not  by  themselves  but  by  the  fear 
which  blindness  inspires  in  them.  Blind 
himself,  he  points  out  with  emphasis  that 
the  visually  handicapped  are  in  other  senses 
and  in  other  ways  the  same  as  seeing  people. 
In  considering  the  blind,  therefore,  put  em- 
phasis on  all  they  possess  rather  than  on 
what  they  have  lost.  When  talking  with 
blind  people  do  not  be  afraid  of  the  word 
'‘see.”  Our  boys  and  girls  are  always  de- 
lighted to  “see”  you  as  they  will  say  when 
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meeting  you.  Not  long  ago,  on  a day  when 
snow  was  just  beginning  to  fall,  I was 
walking  where  a group  of  girls  were  play- 
ing. As  I passed,  one  of  them,  totally  blind, 
stopped,  held  out  her  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
“Say,  do  I see  snow  or  am  I seeing  things?” 
The  great  tragedy  of  the  blind  lies  in  the 
fact  that  while  all  these  facilities  are 
available  only  about  one  child  in  three 
reaps  the  benefit.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
reported  that  there  are  14,400  blind  chil- 
dren under  twenty  and  that  only  5,000  are 
in  schools  for  the  visually  handicapped.  In 
addition  there  are  the  aged  blind  who  do 
need  understanding  and  help.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  sightless  are  over  fifty  years  of 
age,  while  sixty-five  per  cent  lost  their 
vision  after  the  age  of  twenty.  Considering 
then,  as  we  are,  the  education  of  the  blind 
child  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  within  the  educational  age 
limit  only  one-tenth  of  those  without  sight. 
And  of  these  only  one-third  benefits  by  the 
education  provided.  But  from  these  we  are 
able  through  education  to  produce  men  and 
women  of  fine  spirit,  of  eager  ability  and 
deserving  of  every  chance  to  compete  in  the 
race  of  life. 
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All  the  blind  ask  is  that  chance.  An 
Englishman  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  war 
puts  the  case  of  the  blind  man  in  this  way: 
“The  great  thing  to  do  is  not  to  grieve  too 
much  about  him,  never  to  grieve  to  him,  but 
to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  interesting 
himself  in  the  things  that  interest  other 
people.”  I began  by  telling  of  that  touching 
reference  of  the  French  officer,  Rene  Roy, 
now  state  engineer  of  bridges  and  water- 
ways, to  the  little  son  who  would  soon  ask 
to  have  his  books  read  and  would  then  dis- 
cover “the  mystery  of  the  eyes  that  do  not 
see.”  But  that  man  without  eyes  sees  more 
clearly  than  most  of  us  with  sight,  for  he 
can  write,  “the  man  whose  heart  has  been 
touched  by  love,  tenderness  and  friendship 
has  no  right  to  curse  his  fate.  He  will  have 
known  everything  in  this  world  that  makes 
it  significant.” 
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